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ON CHEAP PLEASURES. 
[From « Letters from a Father to a Son,” by J. Aikin, M. D.]J 


Dear Son, 


OU well know how much in vain philofophers of all ages 
have endeavoured to detach man from the love of plea- 
fure, and to fix his attention on fome fole and higheft good, 
which might render all others foreign and fuperfluous. The 
voice of nature within him has proved too ftrong to be filenced 
by artificial precepts ; and mankind have ever made ita great 
object of their lives to enjoy as much and as various pleafure 
as they have been capable of procuring. ‘Taking the word in 
its large fenfe, and extending the plan of enjoyment far enough, 
both as to fpecies and duration, I fee no reafon to find fault 
with the purpofe; and I expect no benefit to arife from efta- 
blifhing one fyftem of morals for the fchools, and another for 
real life. Suppofing, then, the end of obtaining pleafure to be, 
within certain limits, an allowable one, the means are a fit fub- 
ject on which thofe who are experienced in the world may 
communicate their obfervations to thofe who have its leflons 
yetto learn. It is an interefting topic, and its dilcuffian is 
fairly within the compafs of human reafonand knowledge. 
The advice of contra@ting our defires, fo much infilted on 
by all the moral preceptors of antiquity, is a very important one 
toward the attainment of true felicity. It would, however, be 
a miftake to fuppofe that the fuppreffion of defire, in itfelf, leads 
tohappinefs. There can be no enjoyments without defires ; 
Vor, XXIII. 577. 25 , for 
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for in their gratification, all enjoyment, as well intellectual as 
fenfual, confifts. Thofe fects therefore, which infifted on the 
entire abolition of defire, as neceflary to happinefs, were in- 
fluenced by an artificial philofophy, which fet out with mifun- 
derftanding man’s real nature and deftination. But, on the 


other hand, unfatisfied defires, or rather, fuch as we have no _ 


reafonable profpect of being able to fatisfy, are the fource of 
the greateft calamities of life. ‘The true art of happinefs, then, 
contifts in proportioning defires to means, or, in ‘other words, 
in acquiring a relifh for procurable pleafures, 

There is fcarcely a ftation in ]:fe in which fome attention 
to this point is not neceflary; for defire is as much difpofed to 
exceed the range of prefent enjoyment in the higheft, as in the 
loweft. But itis more peculiarly neceflary in thofe conditions 
where an enlarged plan of education, and free intercourfe with 
the fuperior ranks in fociety, have foftered lively ideas of grae 
tifications which fortune commonly refufes the means of ob- 
taining. What are termed the genteel profeflions are emis 
nently of this kind; and numbers belonging to them pay a 
fevere tax for the privileges annexed to their fituation, in the 
perpetual torment of unattainable wifhes. 

The profeffion you have chofen, my fon, in a peculiar manner 
forbids indulging thofe defires which are conne&ted with the 
polleflion of opulence. To be made happy itis requifite that 
you fhould be made cheaply fo ; andI pleafe myfelf with thinking 
that many fources of enjoyment will be fully acceffible to you, 
which will fcarcely leave you behind the moft fortunate in the 
power of fecuring genuine pleafures. ‘Taking for granted that 
you will {cek, and will find, the bigheft of all gratifications in 
uie peiformance of your profeffional duty, I fhall now fuggeft 
to you fome of thofe voluntary objects of purfuit, which may 
molt happily employ your lcifure. 

At the head of aii the pleafures which offer themfelves to the 

1an of liberal education, may confidently be placed that de- 
rived from books. In variety, durability, and facility of ate 
tainment, no other can ftand in competition with it; and even 
in intenfity itis inferior to few, Imagine that we had it in our 
power to call up the fhades of the greateft and wifeft men that 
ever exifted, and oblige them to converfe with us on the moft 
interefting topics—what an ineftimable privilege fhould we 
think it!—how fuperior to all’common enjoyments! But in 
a well furnifhed library we, in fact, poflefs this power. We 
can queftion Xenophon and Cefar on their campaigns, make 
Demofthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in the audiences 
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of Socrates and Plato, and receive demouftrations from Euclid 
and Newton. In books we have the choiceft thoughts of the 
ableft men in their beft drefs, We can at pleafure exclude 
dulnefs and impertinence, and opsn our doors to wit and good 
fenfe alone. It is needlefs to repeat the high commendations 
that have been beftowed on the ftudy of letters by perfons, who 
had free accefs to every other fource of gratification. Inftead 
of quoting Cicero to you, I fhall in plain,terms give you the 
reiult of my own experience on this fubjeSt. If domeftic en- 
joyments have contributed inthe firft degree to the happinefs 
of my life, (and I fhould be ungrateful not to acknowledge that 
they have) the pleafures of reading have beyond all queftion 
held the fecond place. Without books I have never been able 
to pafs a fingle day to my entire fatisfaCtion : With them, no 
day has been fo dark as not tohave its pleafure. Even pain and 
ficknefs have fora time been charmed away by them. By the 
eafy provifion of abook in my pocket, I have frequently worn 
through long nights and days in the moft difagreeable parts of 
my profeffion, with all the difference in my feelings between 
calm content and fretful impatience. Such occurrences have 
afforded me full proof both of the poffibility of being cheaply 
pleafed, and of the confequence it is of to the fum of human 
felicity, not to neglect minute attentions to make the moft of 
life as it pafies. 

Reading may in every fenfe be called a cheap amufement. 
A tafte for books, indeed, may be made expenfive enough ; 
but that is a tafte for editions, bindings, paper, andtype. If 
you are fatisfied with getting at the fenfe of anauthor in fome 
commodicus way, a crown at a ftall will fupply your wants as 
well asa guinea atafhop. Learn, too, to diftinguifh between 
books to be peruled, and books to be poffefled. Of the former 
you may find an ample ftore in every fubfcription library, the 
proper ufe of which to a fcholar is to furnifh his mind, without 
loading his fhelves. No apparatus, no appointment of time 
aad place, is neceflary for the enjoyment of reading. From 
the midft of buftle and bufinefs you may, in an inftant, by the 
magic of a book, plunge into fcenes of remote ages and 
countries, and difengage yourfclf from prefent care and fatigue. 
“ Sweet pliability of man’s fpirit, (cries Sterne, on relating an 
occurrence of this kind in his Sentimental Journey) that can at 
once furrender itlelf to illufions, which cheat expectation and 
forrow of their weary moments !” 

The next of the procurable pleafures that I fhall point out 
to you is that of converfation. This is a pleafure of higher 
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zeft than that of reading; fince in converfing we not only res 
ceive the fentiments of others, but impart our own ; and from 
this reciprocation a fpirit and intereft arife which books cannot 
give inan equal degree. Fitnefs for converfation mutt depend 
upon the ftore of ideas laid up in the mind, and the faculty of 
communicating them. Thefe, ina great degree, are the res 
fults of education and the habit of fociety, and to a certain 
point they are favoured by fuperiority of condition. But this 
is only to a certain point ; for when you arrive at that clafs in 
which fenfuality, indolence, and diffipation, are foftered by ex- 
cefs of opulence, you lofe more by diminifhed energy of mind, 
than you gain by fuperior refinement of manner and elegance 
of exprefjon. And, indeed, there are numbers of the higher 
ranks among us, whofe converfation has not even the latter 
qualities to recommend it, but to poverty of expreffion adds 
the utmoft coarfenefs of language and behaviour. There is 
a radical meanncfs in debauchery, which even in the moft elze 
vated conditions of all, communicates the taint of vulgarity, 
To hear the high bred-party loudly contending in the 
praifes of their dogs and horfes, and difcuffing gambling quef- 
tions, intermixed with grofler topics, you could not poffibly 
difcover by the ftyle and matter, whether you were liftening to 
the mafters above, orto the grooms below. It is by no means 
unfrequent to find the beft company, the worft converfation. 
Should your character and fituation for ever exclude you from 
fuch focieties, you need not repine at your lofs, It will be 
amply compenfated by the opportunities you are likely to en- 
joy of free intercourfe with the moft cultivated and rational of 
both fexes, among whom decency of manners and variety of 
knowledge will always be valued, though very moderately de- 
corated with the advantages of fortune. 

I would not, however, inculcate too faftidious a tafte with 
refpect to the fubject and ftyle of converiation, provided it 
poflefs the effentials of found fenfe and ufeful knowledge. 
Among thofe who have enjoyed little of the benefit of educa- 
tion, you willoften find perlons of natural fagacity and a turn for 
remark, who are capable of affording both éntertainment and 
initruction. Who would not with to have been acquainted with 
#:anklin when a journeyman printer, even though he had never 
rifen to be one of the moft diftinguifhed chara@ers of the 
age ? Information, indeed, may be procured from almoft any 
man in affairs belonging to his ‘particular way of life; and 
when we fall into company from which little is to be expected 
with regard to general topics, it is beft to give the converfation 
a ture 
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a turn toward the technical matters with which they may be 
acquainted, whence fome profit may be made out of the moft 
unpromifing materials. Man, too, in every condition, is afub- 
ject well worthy of examination ; and the fpeculatiit may de~ 
rive much entertainment from obferving the manners and fen- 
timents of all the various clafles of mankind in their feveral 
occupations and amufements. 

Another fource of cheap pleafure is the ftudy of nature. So 
many advantages with refpect to health, tranquillity of mind, 
ufeful knowledge and inexhauftible amufement, are united in 
this ftudy, that I fhould not fail moft warmly to recommend it 
to your notice, had you notalready acquired a decided tafte 
for its purfuits. Here, again, | can {peak from my own exe 
perience ; for the ftudy of Englith botany caufed feveral fum-= 
mers to glide away with me in more pure and active delight 
than almoft any other fingle objec ever afforded me. It ren- 
dered every ride and walk interefting, and converted the plod- 
ding rounds of bufinefs into excurtions of pleafure. From 
the impreffion of thefe feelings, | have ever regarded as per= 
fe€tly fuperfluous the pains taken by fome of the friends of na- 
tural hiftory, to fhew its utility in :eference to the common 
purpofes of life. Many of their obfervations, indeed, are true, 
and may ferve to gain patrons for the ftudy among thofe who 
meafure every thing by the ftandard of ceconomical value; 
but it is not enough to open a fource of copious and cheap 
amufement, which tends to harmonize the mind, and elevate 
it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author ? If I offera 
man happinefs at an eafy rate, unalloyed by any debafing mix- 
ture, can I confer on him a greater blefling ? Nothing is 
more favourable to enjoyment than the combination of bodily 
exertion and ardour of mind. ‘This, the refearchcs of natural 
hiftory afford in great perfection ; and fuch is the immenfe vas 
riety of its objects, that the labours of the longeit life cannot 
exhauft them. 

The ftudy of nature is initfelf a cheap ftudy; yet it may 
be purfued in a very expenfive manner, by all the apparatus of 
cabinets, purchafed collections, prints and drawings. But if 
you will content yourfelf with the great book of nature and 
afew of its ableit expofitors, together with the richeft your own 
induftry may accumulate, you will find enough of it within 
your compais to anfwer all reafonable purpofes of initruction 
and amufement. We are both acquainted with an excellent 
naturalift, Mr, Wigg of Yarmouth, who by a proper appli- 
Cationof the time and money he has been able to {pare out of 
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a common writing fchool, has made himfelf the poffeffor of 
more Curious and accurate knowledge than falls to the lot of 
many owners of the moft coftly treafures. The recollection 
of his modeft merit and {cientific content will ever, lam fure, 
endear to you thefe fertile ftores of cheap delight. 

A tafte for the fublime and beautiful of nature, as exhibited 
in her larger works, and refulting from the varied combinations 
of her external forms, is alfo productive of many exquifite 
pleafures, which few perfons are at all times precluded from 
enjoying. ‘l’o feel thefe in a fupreme degree, a mind enriched 
by literature and expanded by fancy and reflection is neceflary ; 
and, in particular, a high relifh for poetry is almoft an cflential 
accompaniment. Much pains do not feem requifite.in culti- 
vating this {pecies of enjoyment, for it obtrudes itfelf unfought 
upon every elegant mind, aad the danger is, leit the defire 
fhould too foon exhauft its obje&ts, .More uneafy longings 
after what lay beyond my reach, have preyed upon my ima 
gination on reading defcriptions of the ftriking feenes of nature 
vifited by travellers, than on reflecting on all the other ad. 
vantages which fortune and leifure hae tobeltow. Yet, cer- 
tainly, 1 would not wifh to have been lefs fenfible than I am to 
this fource of pleafurable emotions. ‘They may be rendered 
more diftin&t and varied, by calling ina tafte for what is pro- 
perly termed the picturefque, ora reference of the natural fcene 
to its imitations and improvements by the pencil. But this I 
conceive to be almoft neceflarily connected with practical kill 
in the art of painting; and unlefs it were made fubfervient to 
the purpofes of this art, I fhould apprehend that more might be 
loft by opening an inlet to faftidious nicety, than would be 
gained by viewing things with a more learned eye. 

This remark would naturally lead me to confider the plea- 
fures to be derived from the praétice of ornamental arts, and 
from the contemplation of their produtions in others. But 
though I am fully fenfible of the pleafing addition thefe make 
to the general ftock of. human enjoyment, yet with refpect to 
moft individuals, they fcarcely come within the catalogue of 
cheap pleafures. A tafte for them mutt be formed early in life, 
mutt be cultivated with much afliduity, and at confiderable ex- 
pence both of timeand money. ‘Ihey are not of all times and 
places, but require apparatus and opportunity. They are 
with difficulty kept within bounds, and are continually difpofed 
to defert the eafy and fimple, in purfuit of what is more complex 
andelaborate. A tafte for mufic appears to me, as faras 1 can 
judge from obferystion alone, to be eminently of this kind, 
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Where it is marked out by nature, as in fome cafes it mani« 
feftly is, and can be cultivated early and advantageoufly, it is 
capable, I doubt not, of affording the moft exquifite delights ; 
but then it will probably take place of all other ornamental ac- 
quirements. And though fuch a facrificemay be worth making 
under the circumftances defcribed, yetto make it witha view 
of creating a tafte for any purfuit merely amufive, is, I think, to 
eftimate falfely the value of things. If, however, experience 
fhews that mufical pleafures may be enjoyed in moderation, and 
fo as to make an agreeable variety, without occupying the place 
of any thing preferable, my objections are at anend, The 
fame may be faid of drawing, and various other taftes and ac- 
quifitions, concerning which, accident and inclination, if re- 
gulated by prudence, may be fuffered to determine the choice. 

I have now, I think, pointed out to you fources which wilt 
fupply fufficient materials of eafy procurable pleafure, if you 
bring to them what is abfolutely effential to the fuccefs of any 
external means of happinefs— a mind in harmony with itfelf. 
This, nothing but confcious worth and virtue can beftow. 
This ‘ tibi ipfe parabis.” 
Farewell ! 
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ON AN INVASION. 
By Dean Tucker. 


N times of eminent danger, or univer/al panic, anhoneft man, 
who really means toferve his country, may eafily be diftin- 
guifhed from a minifterial {ycophant on one extreme, and from 
a feditious Republican on the other, by the following circum- 
ftance. He will neither applaud nor cenfure the actions of 
either fide for what is paft (whatever room there may have 
been given), but will look directly forward, in order to point 
out, if he can, the means of preventing thofe evils with which 
we are now threatened. “This he may endeavour to do (for 
he has an ample field before him), by animating the timorous and 
faint-hearted, who are afraid with very little caufe :—Anad alto 
byinfpiring the bold and intrepid with thofe maxims of pru- 
dence and fagacity that may direct their courage to a proper 
end, 

We are now threatened with an invafion: But humanely 
fpeaking, and under favour of the general providence of God, 
we have as little to fear in that refpect as any people upon 
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earth.—T his is my ftrong affertion ; this is my firm belief ;— 
and reader, whofoever thou art, if an honeft .man, thou wilt 
not difdain to liften candidly to my reafons, which are the fol- 
lowing : 

All invafions, by which the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland, can be at all affected, are to be confidered in four 
different points of view :—the embarkation of the troops in- 
tended for this invafion, both horfe and foot, their artillery and 
carriages, waggons, draught-horfes, tents, baggage, implements, 
entrenching-tools, &c. &c. and after thefe are all embarked, 
the failing of fuch a prodigious fleet of tranfports, together 
with their convoys, either at once, or in {mall divifions :—after 
a fuccefsful voyage, their debarkation, or landing on our fhore ; 
and laftly, their march on land in order either to fubdue the 
country, or toconvert it into a Congrefs Government. 


I. Therefore, the Embarkation of the Troops. 


An army to be embarked from France for the conqueft of 
Great Britain or Ireland, could not be lefs than 30,000 of the 
beft troops, and the beft apppointed which France could pro« 
duce. (Tocarry any reafonable degree of fuccefs, it ought to 
betwice asmany). Now this army muft bring with themas 
much provifion, both for themfelves and their horfes, as would 
Jatt them a whole month after landing ; becaufe it could not be 
fuppofed that the Englifh would open markets for their enemies, 
and bring fupplies tothem as foon as landed. On the contrary, 
they muft know from the nature of the cafe, that wherever 
they landed, they would find the country ftript and deftitute of 
all kinds of provifions, of horfes, cattle, wheel-carriages, and 
every implement fit for their ufe. Now this circumftance of 
the invading army being encumbered with fuch vaft quantities 
of draught-horfes, provificns, &c. over and above their other 
loads, will require a far greater number of tranfports than 
might otherwife have been fufficient.—Nay, were we to com- 
pare the number of tranfports to be employed on this occafion, 
with thofe which were ufed by our glorious deliverer the Prince 
of Orange—(See the account of this matter in Rapin’s Hif- 
tory, vol. II. page 177 )—we fhould find that they could not be 
fo few as 1000 {fai].—Indeed they ought to be a great many 
more; becaufe the Prince did not bring that quantity of pro- 
vifions and draught-horfes, even in proportion, along with him, 
which the French muft—both becaufe he intended a much 
thorter paffage than they have to make, efpecially if they have 
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a view of invading Ireland—and alfo as he knew he fhould be 
received with open arms whenever he fhould land. For thefe 
reafons our enemies mutt provide themfelves with a prodigious 
flect of tranfports, and a Jorge fquadron, or fquadrons oi fri- 
gates, cutters, and other imall thips, fufficient to cover and 
protect thofe tranfports from the fury of the Englith frigates, 


cutters, and privateers. Now humanly fpeaking, and con- . 


fidering the great exertions which our enemics have already 
made, this is impoflible to be done. 

But granting even that it is poffible, then it is to be obferved, 
that fuch a fleet of tranfports and convoys as here fuppoted, 
cannot rendezvous in one port in France (I mean with fafety), 
except perhaps in the harbour of Breft. And as fo large a num- 
ber would neccflarily breed great confufion, even there they 
could not come out all at once, but muft fail in different di- 
vifions, with convoys attending each divifion—This circum= 
fiance, as it would neceflarily divide their ftrength, would give 
the Englifh faft-failing frigates, cutters, cruizers, &c. great 
advantage over them. The very fame thing would happen, 
were they to fail from different ports ;—with this additional 
difadvantage, that the different {quadrons would be lefs able to 
actin concert, and that the troops on beard one divifion would 
be more at a lofs toknow what was become of their companions 
in the expedition, where to look for them, or when to join 
them, 

II. The Sailing of this Grand Armament. 


Let us now fuppofe the above-mentioned difficulties, fome 
way or other, all got over: and then we are to enquire what 
would naturally enfue-—* A moft prodigious number, 2t 
leaft 1000 veftzls for different kinds of tranfports, together with 
50 or 60 frigates, cutters, advice boats, &c. &c. are gone out 
of port, and are now under fail.” —Granted. “ And whilft they 
are fteering the courfe towards England, the grand navy of 
France is keeping the grand navy of England at bay ;—or, 
having beaten it, is riding triumphant on the Englith feas.”’ 
For argument’s fake, andin order to treat our croakers in their 
own way, Iet this be granted alio. But then we have a right 
to afk, what kind of failors can you fuppofe it poffib!e for our 
enemies to procure for navigating thefe tranfports and thele 
Coavoys, after having provided fo amply before for their great 
fhips of war? This is a new difficulty, which requires a fo- 
lution: For the French mariners, at the very belt, are not ex- 
pert on their own coatts, much lefs on our’s: And yet with a 
Vou, XXIII, 577. 2C fleet 
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fleet of tranfports manned with fuch infignificant creatures as 
thefe, poor England and Ircland are to be invaded! And tobe 
conquered! Nay, what is {till more extraordinary, this flect 
manned with fuch ignorant iailors, and filled with fea-fick fol- 
diers, and fea-fick affrighted horfes, are never to run foul of 
each other, night or day ; nor are their commanders to miftake 
one fignal for another, or commit any material blunder what 
foever! Thefe things are furely very ftrange and new; the 
like is not to be found in the hiftory of mankind. 

Befides, when this numerous fleet is out at fea,a moft un- 
common dexterity, and the molt fkilful manceuyres, become ne- 
ceflary on another account. Tranfports of every kind are 
unfit for fighting; andthe more crowded they are, the lefs cae 
pable of making a good defence. Therefore, when they are 
attacked, their bufinefs is to fly, and to leave the battle to be 
fought by thofe frigates, cutters &c. which were appointed to 
condué, guard and proteét them. Now infuch icenes of dif- 
traction and confafion, it is hardly poflible even for the moft 
expert fet of failers and the cooleft conimanders, not to make 
fome fatal miftake, though only ina fleet of fifty or fixty fail of 
merchantmen. Judge, therefore, what muft be the cafe among 
a fleet of 1000 {fail of traniports, where the cargo confifts of 
foldiers, and of horfes, the one fick, and the other both fick 
and frightened; and where the failors themfelves are fo igno- 
rant and unikilful, as to add greatly to the general confufion 
iaitead of remedying it. 

Indeed fom:e of our patriotic news-writers, fpeech makers, 
and pamphleteers, have been pleafed to inform us that our ene- 
mies will avoid, or have avoided all thefe difficulties and dangers, 
by embarking the troops, ftores, ammunition, &c. defigned to 
invade us, on board their fhips of war. But Ict all fuch per- 
ions, whofe bufinefs it is to intimidate and mifreprefent, be 
plainly told, that a great thip of war, if turned into atranfport, 
or flute as the French term it, that is, if loaden, or crowded 
with troops, horfes, carriages, &c. &c. is no longer able to ufe 
its lower tier of guns, and to act as a great fhip of war ; and 
therefore, that a good frigate of 30 or 40 guns is clearly an 
overm.tch for a capital thip of 76 or 80 in thofe circum- 
dtances. Somuch astothe failing part of this grand invading 
fleet. 

III. The Debarkation of the Grand Invading Army, 

We are now to fuppofe (however improbable) that ail, or 


the far major part, are fafely arrived on our coats, and pres 
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paring for adefcent. Such a fleet as this would foon become 
vifible, as it drew near to land, even if we had no advice boats to 
give usquicker notice. And when vilible, the country would 
be alarmed ; and all the horfes, cattle, provifions, wheel care 
riages, &c. would fpeedily be removed fome miles higher up 
from the water-fide. From the time they were firft defcried 
by our glaffes, till the time the tranfports and convoys had 
caft anchor, and ranged themfelves in proper order for ade 
barkation, three days muft at leaft intervene; and from that 
time to the completion of the debarkation (horfes, cannons, 
mortars, carriages, ammunition, baggages, tents, provifions, 
entrenching-tools, and every thing included) there would be 
at leaft the fpace of eight days more, if not twice as many 5 
and thattoo, even if we fhould fuppofe that our frigates, cutters, 
cruizers and privateers, at fea, and our light troops on land, 
gave them no manner of interruption, but looked on as un- 


concerned fpectators: On a fuppofition alfo, that the wind - 


and weather continued to be as favourable to them, as they 
themfelves could wifh. There is a particular reafon, why a 
debarkation on an Englifh, or an Irith coaft would take up fo 
much longer time than on fome others, efpecially on the coafts 
of the Mediterranean, or of the Baltic; for here the tides rife 
and fink fo much every twelve hours, that more than two 
thirds of the time which might be employed in a debarkation 
are {pent in waiting for the ebbing or flowing of the tide.— 
This is a great advantage which we enjoy, when acting purely 
on the defenfive fide. 

After the debarkation is completed, fome days muft be al- 
lotted for reft, and in order that the men and horfes might re- 
cover their fea-ficknefs and fatigue, fo as to be fit to march. 
Moreover, feveral things belonging to the different kinds of 
carriages, unavoidably broke, difjointed, or loft, by the em- 
barkations and debarkations, would want to be repaired, or re- 
ftored. All which could not take up lefs time than fix days = 
So that, from the firft appearance of thisinvading army on our 
coafts, to the time that they fhould be ready to begin their 
march, fifteen whole days would be expired—a period furely 
long enough, if we be not wanting to ourfelves, to put Ene 
gland, or Ircland, intoa proper pofture of defence. 


IV. The March of the Invading Army. 
We are coming toa new {cene ; for after having allowed 


(for argument fake) that every thing would fucceed, accord 
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ing to the moft fanguine wifhes of the invaders themfelves, 
and contrary to every degree of probability—we are now to 
conlider what, would be the confequence of. this intended 
march; only fuppofing that no miracles were tobe wrought in 
favour of our enemies, and that we ourfelves were actuated by 
fo much common fenfe, as to take the neceflary fteps for the dee 
feace of every thing near and dear, belonging tous. Anare 
my of about 28,000 foot, and 2000 horfes (for lefs than 2000 
horfe cannot in this cafe be rationally fuppofed), with about 
1000 draught horfes for the artillery, provifions, waggons, 
bagzage,&c. &c. are quitting thefe entrenchments they threw 
upon their landing, and beginning their march (fay, if you 
pleafe) towards the metropolis. 

Then the place of their landing would probably be fome- 
where on the coafts of Effex, Suffolk, or Norfolk, on one fide 
of the Thames, or on the coafts of Kent, Suffex, Hants, or 
Dorfet, on the other 5 that is, as nearly as they could come, 
with fafety, to the capital of the kingdom, and as oppofite to 

heir own fhores (with which they muit keep up a conftaat 
communication) as the nature of the cafe would permit. 

Now, after they have begun their march, a remarkable dif- 
ference in the manner of carrying on the war willenfue. For 
whiie the invaders were at fea, their bufinefs was to avoid fight 
ing; but now that they have landed, and have begun their 
march, it is their intereft to fight as foon as poflible:—And 
our intereft is juft the reverie. “Lo explaia this matter in fuch 
a manner as to makethe moft ignorant comprehend it, and at 

- the fame time to remove all apprchentions from the timid, that 
we are flying before our enemies, I would beg Icave to obferve, 
even from our Engiifh hiftory, that had Harold not given battle 
to William Duke of Normandy, almott as foon as he had landed; 
had he inftead of fighting, only {kirmilhed with the invader, 
fending a few choice troops to difpute fome particular pofts, 
and at the fame time haiailing him perpetually, cutting off his 
convoys, ftrengthening his quarters, aud notgiving hin a mo- 
ment’s refpite night orday: Wilham the Norman mult have 
been obliged tohave returned home without the {tyle and title 
of William the Conquerer, if he could have been able to have 
reiurned wt all, Much the fame thing would have happened to 
cur great deliverer, the Prince of Orange, had he not been 
joined in his. progrets trom Exeter to London by great numbers 
of the Engliih, who wifely preferred the mild government of 

alimited Monarchy to that which his rival endeavoured to 
efablifh, viz. an arbitrary and defpotic one. Therefore itis 
rlaialy 
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plainly our intereft not to fight the invader on his firft landing, 
unlefs we have caufe to furmife (which I think we have not, 
notwithitanding the madnefs of the times) that our patriotic 
Republicans will join the French in any confidcrable numbers, 
in order to fet up a tyrannical form of government, fimilar to 
that of France. And therefore I prefs the maxim again, that 
if the French fhould make good their landing, it is our intereft 
not immediately to fight them. 

Ithas been obfezved before, that the invaders would endea- 
vour to land as near to the capital as they could, and as oppofite 
totheir own coafts (with which they muft keep up a conitant 
correfpondence) as the nature of the cafe would permit; cone 
fequently, the place or places of their debarkation could not be 
lefs than 70 miles, and ought not to be much more than 
140 miles diftant from the metropolis. Suppofe a medium 
between thofe, viz. 150 miles. Now, in that fpace of country 
there certainly might be found at lcaft 10, perhaps 20 or 30 
places, {trong by nature, and quickly to be fortified by art, fo 
far as to enable three or four battalions at each place, aided 
by three or four companies of light horfe and of light infantry, 
to hold out againft the whole invading army fora few days. 
This method of carrying on the war by various pofts, or re« 
doubts, inftead of coming to a pitched, decifive battle, is what 
diftrefles an iavading enemy the moft of any thing, becaufe he 

“knows that at Jaft he matt be ruined by it, “Therefore, let us 
now proceed in this view of things :—the few Englith bat- 
talions before-mentioned, being difiodged trom the firit poit or 
redoubt, retire to a fecond, perhaps at the diftance of ten or 
twelve miles farther ; the light horfe and light infantry brings 
ing up their rear, and covering their retreat. The troops 
ftationed in the fecond polt being thus joined by the retreating 
battalions, and by the light horfe and light infantry of the firft, 
become proportionably itronger, and therefore make more 
vigorous refiftance :—From the fecond, we will fuppofe, that a 
retreatis madein the fame manner to the third, and alfo to the 
fourth, the fifth, and fo on, their numbers and their ftrength itill 
increafing, whilft the numbers and {trength of the invaders are 
diminithing every hour: ‘Till at laft, tired by perpetual fatigucs, 
harrafled by the continual incurfions of the light troops, dif- 
cifpirited by feeing no end to their labours, fuffering through 
the want of provifions, cuicebled by the leffzs fuftained in fo 
many blvody encounters, thinned by defertions, by ficknefs, 
and by every other calamity attending a finking caufey the few 
remains of this grand and formidadle army are obliged to fure 
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render themfelves prifoners of «war, much after the fame man- 
er as thearmy under the famous Charles XII. of Sweden 
was compelled to do at Pultowa, and as General Burgoyne did 
at Saratoga. ° 
As to the invafion of Ireland:—Ircland is much more dif- 
tant from the enemy’s coafts than England is; and therefore 
the great ficet of tranfports neceflary for fuch an invafion, is fo 
much the more liable to be deftroyed by our frigates, cutters, 
and cruizers, not to mentionthe various accidents of ftorms 
and tempefts to be expected in fo long a navigation in thofe 
feas, and on thofe fhores:—After landing, the country of Ire- 
Jand is naturally ftronger, and fuller of tenable places than 
England, by means of its numerous lakes, bogs, &c. It has 
alfo much lefs ftores of provifions for an enemy to fubfift 
upon; and thofe it has can much eafier be moved out of his 
reach, 





AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE, 


R. C , afluming the name of Jones, fome time fince 
purchafed a fmall piece of land, and built on it a neat 

houfe on the edge of a common in Wilthhire: Here he long 
refided, unknowing, and almoft unknown by the neighbour- 
hood, Various conjectures were formed reipecting this foli- 
tary and fingular ftranger; at length a clergyman took fome 
notice of him, and occafionally inviting bim to his houfe, he 
found him pofleffed of intelligence and manners, which evi- 
dently indicated his origin to have becn inthe higher ftations 
of life—Returning one day froma vilit at this clergyman’s, 
he paffed the houfe of afarmer, at the deor of which was the 
daughter employed at the wafhing tub. He looked at the girl 
a moment, and thus accofted her—“ My girl, would you like 
to be married ?” © Sir!” exclaimed the girl. ‘ I afked, 
young woman, whether you would with to bé married. Be- 
caufe, if you would, I will marry you.” Lord, Sir! thefe 
are ftrange queffions from a man[ never faw in my life bes 
fore.” Very likely,” replicd Mr. Jones; * but, however, 
I am ferious, and will leave you till ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning to coniider of it; I will then call on you again, and 
if Lhave your and your father’s confent, we will be married 
the following day.” He kept his appointment, and meeting 
with the father, he thus addrefled him; “ Sir, I have feen 
your daughter; I fhould like her for a wife; and1 am come 
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toafk your confent.” This propofal,” anfwered the old 
man, “ is very extraordinary from a perfect ftranger: Pray, 
Sir, who are you? and what are you ?”” “ Sir,” replied Mr. 
J. * you have a great right to afk thefe queftions: My name 
is Jones ; the new houfe onthe edge of the common is mine, 
and if it be neceflary, 1 can purchafe your houfe and farm, 
and half the neighbourhood.” 

An hour’s converfation brought all parties into one mind, 
and the friendly clergyman aforementioned united the happy 

ire ‘Three or four years they lived in this retirement, and 
were bleffed with two children. Mr. J. employed great part 
of his time in improving his wife’s mind, but never difelofed 
his origin. At length upon taking a journey of pleafure witha 
her, while remarking the beauties of the country, he noticed 
and named the different gentlemen’s feats as they pafled; and 
coming to a magnificent one, “ This, my dear,” faid he, 
“ is B Houfe, the feat of the Earl of E. and, if you pleafe 
we will afk leave to look at it; it is an elegant houfe, probably 
it will amufe you.” 

The nobleman who poffeffed this manficn was lately dead: 
He once had a nephew who, in the gaicties of his youth, had 
iacurred fome debts, on account of which he retired from 
fafhionable life on about 200]. per. annum, and had not been 
heard of for fome years. ‘This nephew was the identical Mr. 
Jones, the hero of our ftory, who now took poffleffion of the 
houfe, title, and eftate, and is the prefent Earl of E fi! 











Mr. Hoy’s Account of a fpinning Limax, or Slug. 





eh flug was four feet below the branch from which it 
was fufpended, and at the diftance of four feet a: 

half from the ground; to which it was approaching grad 
at the rate of an inch in about three minutes, flower contidcr- 
ably than its ordinary motion, either upon the ground, or even 
in afcending the trunk of a tree; not fo flow, however, as one 
would expect, if it is confidered that a flug is not furnifhed, 
like the infects above mentioned, with a particular refervoir 
of glutinous liquid, from which the filk lines are {pontancoufly 
and almoft inftantaneoufly emitted; but that the line, by 
which it defcends, is drawn from that flimy, glutinous exu- 
dation gradually fecreted from its pores, and covering its whole 
body. It feemed to require a great degree of exertion in the 
animal to produce a continucd fupply of this Hquid, an 
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make it flow towards its tail. For this end it alternate] 

puthed out its head, and drew it back again tclow its thield ; 
turned it as far.as poffible, firft to one tide and then tothe 
other, as if thereby to prefs its fides, and fo to promote the 
fecretion, ‘This motion of the head in ahorizontal dire€tion 
to one fide, made its whole body turn round; whereby the 
line by which it hung was neceflarily twifted, and from being 
flatbecame round, Befides, it might perhaps tend to draw off 
the glutinous matter, and thus lengthen the line ; which could 
fcarcely be effected merely by the weight of the flug, although 
that was pretty confiderable, being between fixtcen and fevens 
teen grains. 





CHARACTER of an ATRABILARIAN, 


HE atrabilarian is offended with every thing. He 
reddens, and appears difturbed, when any one looks at 
him. Every thing difpleaf-s, every thing gricves ; in a word, 
he has formed fuch unhappy ideas of every thing, that in what- 
ever place he is, all that he fees, and all that he hears, becomes 
infupportable. The flighteft action, or the moft  harmlefs 
converfation, make him blufh, and he generally draws fuch 
terrible confequences from them, thathe is obliged to ruth 
from the company abruptly. One day, being at table with 
fome of his friends, who were rallying him, he imagined that 
a footman glanced at him to ridicule him; this threw him 
into a dreadful agitation, fince which he cannot fuffer his pre- 
fence, though convinced that nothing was meant. Sometimes 
he perfuades himfelf, when he is on horfeback or waiking, that 
if he goes to the end of a certain ftreet, he fhall meet with 
perfons whofe appearance will terrify him ; fo that this obliges 
him fuddenly toreturo, In a word, nothing can be more ca- 
pricious, more parti-coloured, more feeble, than his mind.— 
But it is neceflary alfo to obferve, that while he perceives this 
imbecility, he is fenfiile of it, and attempts to remedy it ; fo 
that it may be faid of him, that he is itrong and feeble, pru- 
dent and mad, at the fame time. 

A dreadful indulgence in wine, tobacco, and brandy, has re- 
duced him to this fingular ftate. Having kept concealed from 
his phyficians, during three years, a virulent and obftinate go- 
norrhcea, they were at length o! liged to falivate his mouth 5 
which has fo much increafed the heat and drynefs of bis bowels 
that at all times, and particularly after dinner, he feels a fire 
9 * which 
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which ftarts into his face, and which fo violently agitates his 
fpirits, that he appears perfectly confounded, and lofes entirely 
the power of action, This happens, perhaps, from the ali- 
ments being received into a dry and inflamed ftomach, they 
produce by their humidity the fame effect that water does on 
quicklime ; nor is it improbable that digeftion has produced 
in his ftomach a humour which is of the nature of lime.—~ 
This alfo occafions his being incapable of fitting after dinner 5 
fo that he is obliged, before he can find eafe, to diffipate the va- 
pours’ which agitate him. When he dines on fruit and water 
he is free from this agitation. 

In the fpring and fummer his indifpofition is moft trouble- 
fome, for itis then his humours are moft agitated. He feels 
himfelf alfo worfe in winter, when the atmofphere is thick, and 
at a fallof rain or fnow. ‘This is owing, probably, that at 
thofe times the tranfpiration is not freely made, becaufe of the 
ambient air, which fills the pores of the body with its humidity, 
and clofes them by its coldnefs. The fuliginous and acrid 
vapours arc therefore pent up in the bowels, where they move 
with violence, and caufe an extraordinary heat. In warm 
weather the Icaft thought ruffles him, and makes his face red 
den: He is then alarmed at every thing ; he becomes a milan- 
thrope, and flies and fears every one. If he goes out he muft 
firft drink two or three tumblers of water to tranquillife his 
mind, becaufe water allays the acrid vapours, and refrefhes the 
heated blood for a fhort time. 








CHARACTER of HENRY the SEVENTH. 
By Dr. Henry. 


ENRY VIL. was in ftature a little above the middle fize, 
flender, ftrong, and active. His deportment was in 
general grave, referved, and ftately; but he could put ona 
imiling countenance, and aflume a gracious and engaging 
manner, when he faw convenient. In perfonal courage he 
was not defective ; but it was attended with caution, and not 
of the impetuous enterprifing kind. “Though ne fometimes 
threatened, he never really intended to engage in any foreign 
war; becaufe he knew it was exccedingly expenfive, and pe- 
culiarly dangerous to a Prince with a difputed title and with 
difcontented fubjects. From thele confiderations, rather than 
Vow. XXII. 577. 2D from 
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from timidity, he cultivated peace with all the neighbouring 
Princess , 

In application to bufinefs he was indefatigable, and de- 
fecpded to the moft minute details. He was his own minifter, 
impenetrably fecret in all his fchemes, and prefcribed to his 
fe:vants the parts they were to act, without acquainting them 
with his views. His underftanding was good, but neither 
very quick nor comprehenfive ; but he fupplied the want of 
quicknefs by mature deliberation 5 and the fuecefs with which 
all his meafures were crowned, procured him the name of the 
Solomon of the age, and avery high reputation for wifdom, 
both at homeand abroad. He has been highly admired for di 
minihing the exorbitant power of the great Barons, which had 
often endangercd the crown, and opprefied the people. This 
he certainly endeavoured, and in part accomplifhed, But it 
was far from being a difficult talk. “Ihe civil wars bad ruined 
two thirds of the great families; and at his acceffion there 
were only 27 temporal Peers in England. The great defeas 
in the charaéter of this Prince proceeded not from the 
weaknefs of his head, but the hardnefs of his heart, which was 
exceedingly telfih and unfeeling ; little fulceptible of the im- 
preffions of love, friendfhip, pity, or any generous benevolent 
alfeQion, He was an unkind huiband to an amiable confort ; 
never had a friend, and feldom forgave an enemy. As fon, he 
treated his venerable mother with formal refpect, but ailowed 
her no influence ; as a father, he was careful, but not affec- 
tionate; as a mafter, he was far from being generous. His 
vexatious exactions of various kinds, his feverity to Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley, and bis cruelty to the innocent Earl of Warwick, 
have procured him, and not unjuftly, the odious name of ty- 
rants An inordinate love of money, and an unrelenting hatred 
to the Houle of York, were his ruling paffions, and the chief 
jources of all his vices and of all his troubles, 


TITH#ES m KIND. 





N a parifh not 109 miles from Somerfetthire, the fpiritual 

pattor cf which, with that laudable atteation to his tem- 
poral interefis, from which no clafs of men is exempted, 
claimed the tenth of feveral ftocks of bees. The owner was 
rather ttartled at the demand, but at laf{t appeared to acquiefce 
in the juftice of it. He, however, adopted a method of pro- 
ceeding, which fully convinced, the parfon that the fweetelt 
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honey has its bitters. One evening, when there was a deal of 
company at the parfonage, a fellow arrived from the bee-owner, 
with a hive curioufly concealed under a napkin, and infifted on 
delivering his charge in perfon to the mafter. ‘ I become 
with the bees,” faid Hodge. ‘ The bees !”’ exclaimed the 
parfon ; * thebees!”” echoed the company. 

“© Good God,” added his reverence, ** could not you have 
left them without?” * Noa,” anfwered the other; * Meafter 
fays , if a’s to vind thee bees, and be rot to thee, a cant to vind 
thee hives ! and immediately giving a {mart ftroke to the top 
of the wicker receptacle, its numerous inhabitants inftantly 
diflodged themfelves, and filled the room with confufion that 
can better be imagined than defcribed. The poor parfon was 


flung to the quick. 








THE FATAL LETTER. 


HEN the daughter of James the Firft married the Pa- 
latine, many Englith foldicrs of fortune followed her ; 
amongft thefe gentlemen was one Duncomb, who was an of- 
ficer in the Earl of Oxford’s company. He left a beautiful 
miftrefs behind him in England, to whom he had offered vows 
of the moft faithful paffion, accompanied by a promife of mar 
riage. Her fortune was, however, {mall, and his father 
threatened to difinherit him if he carried his defign into exe- 
cution, To alienate his affections from this lady, he fent him 
to the Palatinate, where he conceived time and abfence would 
efface the impreflions which love had made upon his heart. 
He charged him at his departure never to think of his miftrefs 
more, if he wifhcdto be remembered byhim. Our lover had 
been now abfent for fome time, and his heart breathed with un- 
diminifhed affection. He refolved to give way to the preflure 
of his feelings ; and for this purpofe wrote to his miftrefs, af- 
furing her, that no threats or anger of his unfeeling parents 
fhould ever banifh the tender recollection of their reciprocal 
pafion. Our youth, who was a careful lover, butacarelefs 
writer, having occafion to write to his father at the fame time, 
addreffed his father’s letter (in which he renounces his miftrefs 
for ever), to his miftrefs; and the letter of his miftrefs to his 
father,.in which he promifes a durable paflion, ‘The father, 
with harfh and cruel indignation, fent to his fon aletter of the 
moft unkind nature. Whether it was this letter, or a fenfe of 
fhame for the miftake that had happened, that fhe fhould fee 
2D2 that 
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that he had renounced her; the lover, alive to the fineft fenfi- 
bilities, run himfelf on his {word; and his death was fincerely 
lamented by all the Englith in the Palatinate. 





Anfiwer, by Thamas Gill junior, of Stythians, to N. H.'s Rebus, 
inferted November 11. 


N HELSTON townI once did dwell, 
That’s all you wifh’d nte, Sir, to tell. 


*.* We have received the like anfwer from O. S. of Brif- 
tol; Wm. Sinkins, of Dodbrook ; H. Ralph, of Barnftaple; 
Philomathes, of Modbury; W. Gore, and W. Brewer, of 
Taunton; J. R. T. of Barnftaple; Automatarius Crews 
kernienfis; Eremita, of Weftonzoyland; a Loyalift refiding 
at Truro; W. Hoare, of Dean Prior; J. Sanders, near Bod- 
min; T. Walker, of Hemyock; Riglibb, near St. Auftell ; 
J. Commins, of Taviftock; J. Collins, of Uftculm; W.H, 
of Crediton, and A. Apfey, of Brown’s Hill. 





Anfwer, by F. Stevens, of Plymouth Dock, to R. D,’s Enigma, 
inferted November 25. 


Wee hoftile Mars defpotic reigns, 


And fierce Bellona drives her car, 
The ENSIGN then’s triumphant feen, 
When trumpets fummon all to war. 


*,* Wehave received the like anfwer from W. Gore, 
S. Pumeroy, and W. Brewer, of Taunton; a new Correl- 
pondent near St. Autte!l ; and J. Collins, of Uficulm. 





——— ee 


Anfwer, by F. Sanders, near Bodmin, to F. Comins’s Charade, ine 
ferted December 9. 


URRANT?’s the fruit, if right I name, 
' And in my garden grows the fame. 

t§t We have received the like anfwer from Eremita, of 
Wefton Zoyland; W. C. junior, W.Gore, W. Brewer, and 
S. Purefoy, of ‘Taunton; a Loyalift of Truro; W. Baynard ; 

. Collins, Uffculin ; P. Hoare, Stoke Climfland; William 
oare, Qean Prior; P. of Dotfethiire; and J. K. C. Wokeys 
' 4 QUESTION, 








refp 
and 
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nfie 4 QUESTION, ty Sciolus, of Briftol, 
rel 
. |e yn four whole pofitive numbers, which are to 

each other as the numbers 5, 7, 9, and 11, and being 
mr refpectively divided by 13, 15) 17, and 19, thallleave 1, 2, 3, 








busy and 4 remaining. 

fn ANAGRAM, }y a Loyalift of Truro. 

O ftain, if you aright tranfpofe, 
y gnte 

“if A fcripture name it will d:fclofe. 
sf —— : 
of 4 CHARADE, by Fobn Taylor, of Long Moor. 
me ig 
ng Wwe Sol refulgent quits the weft, 
de And fable curtain’d night draws near ; 
5 The labouring {wain, with toil opprefs’d, 
H. Flies to my firft, and {mothers care. 


Oh valu’d next ! moft precious gem ! 

“4 More worth than India’s richeft ftore ; 

Ah, giddy youth ! for Pleafure’s whim 
To watte what millions can’t reftore. 


All nature gladdens when my whole 
Arrives to bid the weary reft ; 

Tho’ fome, alas! their fate condole, 
While raging ficknefs rends their breaft. 





, a eer - a 
“ A REBUS, by W. H. of Crediton. 
NGENIOUS BARDS, a land muft be expiain’d, 


r Where virgins once to martial arts were train’d 
: A fon of Priam, King of ‘Troy, find out, 
Who often put the Grecians to the rout ; 
A woman next moft beautiful and fair, 
Caufe of the Trojan war, her name declare ; 
He who efcap’d from Troy’s devouring flame, 
, Whole iffue rofe into immortal fame; 
An aged Prince that help’d the Grecians tell 5 
And Jaft a river that doth run in Hell. 
Range the initials right and true, 


An ancient town for learning fam’d you'll view. 
ne POETRY» 




















P.0 FT. 2.3 


To Thomas Weld Funior, Efq. on his arriving at the Age L 
of 21, onthe 2ed of Fanuary, 1794. 
TS annual courfe the folar orb renews, Siar 


Lights up the morn, the feftive hour leads on, 
And mid the varied fcene gay Lulworth views 
The youthful bloom attain’d of twenty-one. 


Tho’ far remov’d from Britain’s fav’rite ifle, 
Far from her cloud-capt cliffs and winding fhore, 


Enliven’d Fancy paints the pleafing fmile, 
hile art and nature pour forth all their ftore. 


Re-echoed founds and fongs of mirth I hear, 
That cheer the long expected weicome day ; 

Enchanting notes fteal on the lift’ning ear, 
And all their charms in fweet accord difplay. 


May no dark low’ring gloom with clouds o’ercaft 
Th’ aufpicious morn to virtuous parents dear ; 
But one continued glow of fun-fhine laft, 
Thro’ rolling featons of the happy year. 


Like them to Virtue and Religion true, 
From broils remov’d and Envy’s painful ftrife, 
May future times the copied emblem view, 
With bleffings flourifh thro’ the fpring of life. 


In prudence ripen’d, may you never ceafe 
That antient, venerated, awful feat, 

With ev’ry mild parental charm to grace, 
Where Peace and Plenty form a fafe retreat, 


Built on Religion’s adamantine rock, 
That rears its f{ummit to the ftarry {phere, 
Unburt by ftorms and Neptune’s rudeft fhock, 


Pride of the nation and the Royal Pair, 
That 
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That view their navy, in fierce war array’d, 
Hear burfting thunder rattle o’er the deep, 

And while thy blafted honours, Gallia, fade, 
Look down on trophies from the airy fteep, 


’ 


Thus Fancy, warm’d with unreftrain’d delight, 
With heartfelt joy this grateful tribute pays, 

Refponfive to the choral train and feftive fight, 
To birth and merit dedicate thefe lays. 


Liege, Fanuary 15, 1794+ 





Stanzas, by Mrs. Robinfon, written on the 14th of Febe 
ruary, 1792, to her Valentine. 


OME, Hope, and {weep the trembling ftring ; 
Drop from thy pinions, balm divine ; 
While, drooping o’er my lyre, I fing 
The graces of my Valentine. 


Ah! graces, fatal to my peace, 

Why round my heart your mifchiefs twine ! 
Say, barb’rous Love, can ought increafe 

The triumphs of my Valentine? 


No more about my auburn hair 

The fparkling gems fhall proudly vie; 
Thecyprefs, emblem of defpair, 

Shall there, a faded chaplet die. 


Young dimpled Pleafure quits my breaft, 
To fcek fome gaudicr bow’r than mine, 

Where low Caprice, by Fancy dreft, 
Enthrals my truant Valentine. 


The frozen brook, the mountain fnow, | 
The pearls that on the thiftle thine, 

The northern winds which chilly blow, 
Are emblems of my Valentine. 


Pale forrow fhades the quiv’ring flame, 
Taat gleams on Truth’s neglected fhriae, 
Fann’d by thofe fighs which ftill proclaim, 
How much I love thee, Valentine ! 


9 W hene’er 
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Whene’er the icy hand of Death, 

Shall grafp this fenfate frame of mine, 
On my cold lip the fleeting breath 

Shall murmur forth—Dear Valentine ! 


Then o’er my grave, ah! drop one tear, 
And, fighing, write this penfive line— 

« A faithful heart lies mouldering here, 
«© That well deferv’d its Valentine.” 





Sonnet to a Lady, whofe Birth-day was in the Month of 


March. 


By the Rev. Mr. Beror. 


A } the month which Spring’s foft verdure dreads, 
Chilling the opening beauties of the year, 
When the ftern eaft o’er mould’ring hillocks treads, 
Nor heeds the penfive fnow-drop drooping near ! 
What to thofe joylefs hours can e’er belong 
Of Love’s {weet ecftacy or Fancy’s fire? 
What can awake the bard’s exulting fong, 
Or roufe the flumbering embers of defire? 
Yes! at fome interval the fun may rife, 
And Nature, fading, from her forrows cheer, 
Some rays, aufpicious, fhoot acrofs the fkies 
Ere yet deceitful April can appear. 
Thus brighter rofe the fmiling ftar of morn, 
When the, my fair, my lovely friend, was born. 








Extempore, on hearing of Mr. Davies's Marriage with 
Mzifs Bacon. 


HE ant, of all the infect train, 
For wifdom fam’d we wond’ring gaz’d on; 

She wifely ftores her cells with grain, 

To keep her in a wintry featon. 
So Davies,—wifer than the reft 

Of frail mankind, fo oft miftaken ; 
Left famine fhould our ifle infeft, 

Has laid him in a ftock of Bacon. 


ime 
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